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**In whatever field he works, the duty of the missionary is to live 
among men as the undiscouraged lover of their ideal 
in interests.” ne Missions, p. 75. 


The New Life Movement: 
What Can China do for China? 


Roderick Scott 


The Chinese New Life Movement was started in March, 1934 by Gener- 
alissimo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek, in response to a comment in the 
League of Nation’s Educational Report that China needed a Rebirth of 
Race. The propagators, the sympathizers and the critics have had a share 
in attempting to interpret the movement. What follows is likewise the 
expression of a point of view, for which no one is responsible but the 


author. 


HE New Life Movement is 
an experiment in changing 
the mood of a people. 
Revolution is out. It has 
done its work—pretty badly 
too, like all revolutionary ef- 
forts to change human nature 
by changing institutions rather 
than persons. 
But Revolution in China is 


not merely out, it is worn out. 


The Chinese need a new spirit, 
a new soul. 

That a government shall con- 
cern itself with a nation’s soul 
—for the New Life Movement 
is Officially promulgated by the 


Nationalist Government—may 
seem to the Westerner a bit 
naive, but the Chinese are a 
surprising people. 

The truth is, I think, that 
Marshall and Mme. Chiang are 
really taking their religion 
quite seriously. Powerful as 
Christianity is in China, with 
an influence out of all propor- — 
tion to its size, no enterprise 
could have been immediately 
popular with a Christian name. 
The creators of the movement 
therefore solved their dilemma 
by concealing their Christian 
purpose under the thin disguise 
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of an‘appeal to the anciant 
virtues of Confucianism. But 
the General states in his vari- 
ous articles on the Movement 
that New Life is already in the 
Christian churches and he re- 
commends that the New Life 
workers visit Christian institu- 
tions and learn how New Life 
is lived as well as cooperate 
with the churches in their vari- 
ous activities. The official in- 


spector to Fukien Christian 


University last. summer pre- 
faced his address to the stu- 
dent body with the remark that 
New Life was so evident on 
the college campus that he 
really did not need to make 
any speech. 

. The four watchwords are 
taken from the Classics, but it 
is not difficult to give them a 
Christian interpretation.. Any- 
one should be. glad to obey 


these precepts.and one of them 


at least must be decidedly em- 


barrassing to the accepted 
mores. 


The Four Principles. 

._ “The National Life,” says 
Chiang Kai Shek, in the official 
pamphlet, translated into Eng- 
lish by the General’s wife, “ is 
founded on four principles, li, 
i, lien, and ch’ih 36, Be, Wp.” 
“You cannot carve rotten 
wood,” runs a proverb. 


1. Li is the “regulated atti- 
tude,” discipline, the “ examin- 
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ed: life;” to foltew Socrates. 
The picture is that of the ath- 
lete stripped for action: simple 
living, attention to business, 
punctuality, erect carriage, or- 
derly crowds, mastery of all 
self-indulgence, extravagance, 
gambling, drinking, opium eat- 
ing. “We cannot learn to fly 
before we have learned to 

walk.” “’'The Japanese will des- 
troy us by their daily cold 
bath,” Chiang remarks. 

-2..I is rightousness, justice, 
accepting responsibility for the 
needy and _ underprivileged, 
courtesy to women (there's 
now a marked difference in 
public conveyances), care for 
children and cripples, concern 
for the rights of labor. 

3. Lien is integrity, sincerity, 
self-reliance. Man is the slave 
neither of desire nor of eco- 
nomic forces. He is capable 
of clear discernment of the 
difference between right and 
wrong and his choices may 
build his character. | 

4, Ch’ih is various ly translat- 
ed, consciousness, shame, self- 
respect. For my part I offer 
‘honor’ or ‘conscience.’ The 
composition of the word is 
very striking. It is written both 
and FF is ear, heart, 
and jk stop. I suggest that Hk 
was the tabu or forbiddal. of 
ordinary conscience; and the 
other is the more spiritual 
term, the voice heard in the 
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heart, which is neither one’s 
own voice, for that is heard in 
one’s mind, nor the voice of 
society for that is heard in the 
ear, but really the voice of God. 
Be that as it may, the culti- 
vation of the sense of shame, of 
admitting faults and assuming 
responsibility for mistakes, 
would break the bondage of 
that vicious ‘face- Saving,’ 
which develops corruption in 
the best officials. 
- “'The savior of society must 
be himself saved. To give self 
one must first own the self.” 


Criticisms of the Movement. 


- Among the criticisms launch- 
ed against the New Life Move- 


ment is, for example, that its 


appeal to the Confucian vir- 
tues is a backward look, really, 
only another form of tradition- 
alism ; what China needs is to 
go forward. But only a small 
group would advance this. 
More serious is the confusion 
of values on the part of both 
the promulgators and the ap- 
While professing to 

educational, it may be sim- 
ply camouflage for the politica] 
revival of the almost defunct 
Kuomintang ; while calling for 
a new spirit, it seems to be con- 
cerned primarily with the,phys- 
ical regimentation of life ; there 
are proscriptions in regard 
to women’s hair and clothes 
and men smoking on the street 


in the manner of the veriest 
European dictator ; again in an 
effort to be practical and reach 
the masses in short order it 
openly advocates and develops 
a militarization policy, the 


irrelevance of which for a pro- 


gram of genuine education is 
felt most keenly in our Chris- 
tian schools. But this may not 
be the genuine New Life Move- 
ment, it may mark rather the 
temporary ascendency of the 
military in Nanking, a thing 
which has happened before. 
Too many Western nations 
have advocated militarism as 
the ‘way out, for us to blame 
the Chinese for thinking the 
same thing. In any case, the 
movement is not really practi- 
calkenough, as it has little to say 
on the question of raising the 
standards of living, that pro- 
blem of ‘people’s livelihood’ 
on which Dr. Sun Yat Sen laid 
so much stress. 


Significance of the New Life. 


Several points may be made 
when we attempt to analyze 
the significance of the New 
Life for the Christian move- 


ment in China. 


1, In the first place the names 
are Christian, Life and New. 
“For the Christian,” wrote a 
Freshman student of mine, 

“every day is new.” No -re- 
shuffling of leaden. elements,” 
says Rufus Jones in “The 
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Fundamental Ends of Life” 
can inaugurate a golden age.” 
2. In the second place the 
movement emphasizes activity. 
If it is “ work that keeps faith 
sweet and strong” it is easy to 
see why the Chinese youth can 
be divided into two classes, 
Christians and pessimists. 

3. In the third, it is a social 

movement. “No one sweeps 
the public parlor,” says the 
proverb. One way of putting 
this is to report that whereas 
China has had for hundreds of 
years the finest private gardens, 
the cities are now for the first 
time building public parks. 
- 4. Fourthly, a most encour- 
aging sign is that the Move- 
ment lays the blame for China’s 
troubles, no longer on outsid- 
ers, not even on Japan, but 
upon the Chinese themselves. 
Reform is now to begin at home; 
for example, with the officials 
first and the people next. Itis 
this which makes the new Rur- 
al Movement so significant for 
the new orientation that mis- 
sions are undergoing: it is a 
movement to get people to 
help themselves. 

5. Most significant of all, to 
my mind, is the bold appeal in 
the movement to the authority 
of ideals. This is very refresh- 
ing when one considers the 
confusion that exists in Ameri- 
can churches and schools over 


the place and power of “ ideal- 
ism.’ The only possible way to 


change people is through their 


response to ideals; in fact we 
may define spirit as loyalty or 
the ‘capacity to serve ideals.’ 
Out of the heart are the issues 
of life; the Chinese word for 
loyalty is 3 heart-center. A 
Chinese general seems to un- 
derstand this, whatever may be 
said about Americans, generals 
or others. It is what Jesus 
meant when he said, “ And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

This emphasis is the more 
striking in the face of the world 
pressure on China to develop 
anything but spirit in the inter- 
ests of her progress. Science, 
industry, army, materialism 
presses in on every side. 

6. Finally there is in the 
movement a true return to the 
past not for imitation but for 
interpretation. 

In the Deems Lecture at 
New York University in 1933, 
Dr. Hocking said that Chris- 
tianity had come to the Orient 
in two guises (a) as the “ fixed 
formula, the crude insertion; 
and (b) as the Interpreter who 
listens to the local spiritual life 
and translates its message. The 
New Missionary is an Inter- 
preter and Fulfiller of the peo- 
ples’ need. How he interprets 
and fulfills is set forth in the 
pages that follow. | 


The On-going Church in Ingtat 
E. H. Smith 


EW Life in China? Yes, 

everywhere! While polit- 
ical and military difficulties 
are featured by the newspapers, 
be assured that working in the 
thousands of towns and villages 
are men and women touched 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
It has been my privilege to see 
some of these agents of New 
Life during the last few days. 

Up in Naung Cho is a little 
widow woman—graduate of 
Miss Wiley’s school; she is car- 
rying New Life into the homes 
and hearts in several town- 
ships. Every Sunday morning 
before she gets her dishes wash- 
ed, the children crowd into the 
chapel and the kitchen, eager 
for Sunday School. She is the 
only teacher, and they have 
great times together. After an 
hour and a half of the chil- 
dren’s school, the regular 
church service opens, and again 
she has entire charge; the peo- 
ple go away fed. 

In Seng Kau, a young stu- 
dent and his wife who is a 
trained nurse, are opening up 
the work—gathering the Chris- 
tians together on Sunday, and 
gathering a school for every- 
day; they minister to soul, 
mind, and body. It is most 


cheering to find these young 
people volunteering to go out 
to their own home towns and 
there, amid heathen darkness, 
poverty, superstition, and cru- 
elty, be a center of light, mercy, 
uplift and brotherhood. 

At Ding Buo, old deacon 
Ding and a group of young 
Christians have influenced and 
impressed that crowded town- 
ship with the New Life that 
has come not only into the 
world, but into their own 


hearts and homes. 


Tonight, Ding Mi Chung 
came for a supply of Christian 
books, gospels, and hymn books 
to use in starting a new work 
in a town that is located twelve 
miles into mountains from any 
other Christian work. He pro- 
poses to go there this year, and 
preach and teach, and lay 
foundations for the New Life 
of those people. He was in 
last year’s graduating class 
from the Academy here. 

When we find scores of such 
young men and women here 
in war torn, bandit-infested, 
famine stricken Ingtai, and 
realize that this is God’s way of © 
redeeming China, we rejoice 
and take heart. ? 

(Continued on page 23) 
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New Opnortunities in the New Year 


L. J. Christian 


HINA New Year time 
spells OPPORTUNITY in 


even larger letters than the 
usual capitals that apply to 
evangelistic work; and this 
year was one of the very best 
that I have known, partly be- 
cause the people of Foochow 
are still contrasting these 
peaceful days with the disturb- 
ed conditions a year ago, and 
so are more ready to listen to 
the message of the Prince of 
Peace; and partly because of 
the many bands of volunteer 
evangelists who made large 
contribution of their time and 
effort during the New Year 
holidays. Many of these bands 
are organized in the various 
mission schools of Foochow, 
and the members therefore had 
more time at their disposal for 
street preaching and house to 
house evangelism, for sale and 
distribution of the Gospel por- 
tions and tracts, and we met 
them in all sorts of unusual 
places, in the course of our 
work with the ministers of the 
various churches. Just as the 
beggars line the roads on feast 
days, to take advantage of the 
many pilgrims going to the 
shrines and temples, so we of 
the evangelistic groups station- 


ed ourselves where the throngs 
of idol worshippers would pass 
by, and talked to all who would 
listen. So that in a half day, 
there would be hundreds who 
heard some part of the Gospel 
story, and who carried back 


home with them a tract or a 


Gospel, purchased with a few 
coppers. In several instances 


the beggars left their bowls by 


the side of the road, and came 
begging for a copy of the Gos- 
pel or tract. 

For two weeks, from New 
Year’s Day to the Feast of 
Lanterns (the fifteenth of the 
first month) we followed up 
the opportunities which crowds 
at leisure present, and were 
able to reach hundreds who at 
other times are occupied with 
their business. Everywhere we 
were met with a courtesy and 
a willingness to hear the mes- 
sage that shows “ the fields are 
white unto harvest.” 

It was during the New Se 
holidays that I made my first 
trip with one of our pastors to 
a village not far from the West 
Gate of Foochow, across a nar- 
row arm of West Lake. Going 
by ricksha to the near bank, we 


shouted across the water, and 


a boat put out for us. By the 
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time we arrived quite a crowd 
of villagers was waiting for us, 
and gave us a very cordial wel- 
come. After a cup of tea, we 
examined the village temple, 
with a view to using it for our 
meéeting ; but several groups of 
men were gambling there, and 
so we chose the home of one 
of the neighbors who was spe- 
cially interested in our coming. 
Just two months ago there was 
not a Christian, or even a 
learner in the village, and it 
was a happy experience to be 


able to help lay the foundation 
among these friendly country 
folk. With the aid of posters, 
and with an uninterrupted two 
hours in which to explain the 
message, we had a wonderful 
opportunity. Already twelve 
from here are attending seré 
vices in one of our city church- 
es a mile distant, and six have 
become ‘learners ’——-to be un- 
der definite instruction until 
they too shall become ‘salt’ 
and ‘light’ in the village of 
lu-gaek. 


Ohings Prof. Hodous Noticed 
W. L. Beard 


Dr. Lewis Hodous, Professor in Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford Seminary and many years a missionary in Foochow. 


HE Church schools in China are full of students, who have 

come increasingly from the homes of the officials and the 
wealthy. This replacing of students from Christian homes by 
students from the non-Christian homes, has influenced the 
Christian atmosphere of the schools. The official and wealthy 
families patronize Church schools, because they are safer, char- 
acter building is better, and there is less probability of trouble 
than in government schools. This condition is not likely to last. 
The government schools are slowly but surely improving in ad- 
_ ministration, curricula and teaching. As soon as the government 
schools become safe and efficient, these families will send their 
children to them. We should find endowments, reduce the num- 
ber of students, selecting those of Christian character, and turn 
out Christian professional men, business men, etc. for church 
leaders. Christian Character, not economic condition is of 
prime importance. The Christian movement has cause to hope:-. 
Numbers have decreased but more people are favorable toward. 
Christianity, while the influence of Christian leaders is greater 
than their numbers indicate. The decrease in financial help 


from home has probably reached its lowest mark. 


New Life Comes to Pei Ching School 


3 Laura D. Ward 
AS we paused on thethresh- income. Tuitions and fees 
old of the new term we must be raised if possible and 


trembled for we suddenly 
found ourselves too new. Half 
of the teachers are new. Will 
they be able to conserve the 

gains we have made? Butsure- 
_ ly they will bring us new meth- 
ods and solutions to our old 
vexing problems. 


New students? A few. We 
- could hardly expect many as 
even this country town is at 
last imbued with the new life 
of China and in accepting the 
Western school calendar stu- 
dents do not change at mid- 
year. Eagerly we watch enroll- 
ment. Every seat in the prima- 
ry is taken and in the grammar 
department some take their 
chairs with them as they change 
classes. In the junior high a 
few undesirables are not back 
and three of four new students 
give promise of a better spirit. 
But will the new budget 

stand the strain with little more 
than half as much help from 
America as we need ? We must 
do without a college graduate 
on the faculty. What of stand- 
ards then? Wecannot go back 
and we cannot stand still. The 
great pulse of the nation is 
pushing us on. We must find 
new sources of income. But 
where, in these “ hard times ?” 
All must work harder with less 


work planned for needy stu- 
dents for we cannot bear to 
turn them away. 


So the dean takes on another 
class in English, the overwork- 
ed principal a few more hours 
and I undertake the High 
school music. I am glad of the 
opportunity to brush upjon my 
avocation and having to play 
the organ for Assembly every 
aay keeps one closer to the life 
of the students— current events 
from the Chinese papers, talks 
and notices in Mandarin, Chi- 
nese tunes they love to sing. 
The matron gives the course 
in Cooking to prepare the 
graduating girls for the life in 
the home. 

So the life of the school 
touches realities. The ninth 
grade boys and girls must de- 
cide where to go next fall. Two 
girls are applying for the 
nurses’ course. Great ambi- 
tions and new visions stir these 
young people. | 

Now it is Arbor Day and 
Sun Yat Sen Memorial day. 
There is great enthusiasm for 
planting trees to conserve the 
nation’s resources and students 
are out in teams among the 
people to help them to under- 
stand this New Life of China— 
everybody co-operating for the 
good of all. 


New Life at Union High School 


Guy A. Thelin 


ie Outstanding event of 
the current year is the 


coming of our new principal, 
Dr. C. T. Yang, and his fine 
family. Dr. Yang is a product 
of our Christian schools; Foo- 
chow College, Fukien Christian 
University, Yenching Universi- 
ty and Drew University. He 
has had experience in evange- 
listic as well as educational 
work, and is a man who is rur- 
alto the core. Under his ag- 
gressive Christian leadership, 
Union High is certain to move 
forward. The increased in- 
terest in vocational education 
on the part of the students is 
most encouraging. They are 
showing great enthusiasm for 
the project gardens, poultry 
and swine units. They do all 
| their own work, hoeing, water- 
ing, fertilizing and so forth. 
The students built their own 
chicken coops in the school 
carpenter shop. They do all 
kinds of manual labor. This 
year the Junior first year rais- 
ed the finest cauliflower ever 
seen in the district. : 


The proposed Agriculture 
building, the construction of 
which will begin soon, meets a 
long-felt need. All the funds 


for the project are being raised 
by leading Chinese who are 
interested in this new type of 
vocational education. 

The greatest manifestation 
of new life is shown in the 
growing character of the Chris- 
tian students. Every Sunday 
the Fellowship meeting is usu- 
ally led by an aggressive Chris- 
tian. It is most encouraging to 
hear the reports from former 
students who remark on the 
real interest in Christian life 
manifested by the students 
themselves and also on the fill- 
ed seats at every evening ser- 
vice. 


This year a Y.M.C.A. group 
furnish teachers for four or 
more Sunday schools. They 
have organized a normal train- 
ing class which meets every 
Saturday evening. ‘They have 
selected one village near the 
school where they have opened | 
a Christian Service school and 
have an attendance of about 
50 children. Their major em- 


phasis is put in at this rural 
center. Several of the students 
have gone on Christian depu- 
tation work to two rural experi- 
ment districts in response to 
calls for such service. 


Ne ew Life in the Kate CO. Woodhull 
H lospital 


L. G. Dyer 


[N our nursery there is noth- 
ing but “New Life.” But 


March 2nd brought us the 
most unusual form we have 
yet experienced, namely trip- 
— lets, three girls, weighing 2 Ibs. 
14 oz, 3 Ibs. 13 oz, and 4 Ibs- 
we hastily improvised an incu- 
bator out of a Boston-shipment- 
packing-case, lined it with 
blankets, covered the outside 
with cheerful red-and-white 
gingham, roofed it with a fold- 
ed blanket plus 2 long strip of 
glass as an observation win- 
dow, leaving a slit for ventila- 
tion, and heated it with hot- 
water bottles. The babies were 
then safe from the cold and 
from the germs of the crowd 
of eye who wanted to “look- 

’ The family was from the 
a class and intelligent and 
proud of their unusual achieve- 
ment. Two children born some 
years earlier had died and only 
last year the family had con- 
sidered adopting a girl. So, 
already in a receptive mood, 
they co-operated heartily, 
promptly located a wet-nurse, 
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the “universal provider” of 
China, and followed all our 
directions. On their own initi- 
ative they prepared an incu- 
bator similar to ours, or better, 
to house the babies at home. 
On the day of departure they 
brought a gay array of coats, 
and caps and bright red ortho- 
dox wadded capes to be used 
as the outside wrapping of each 
bundle of baby-plus-clothing. 
Helpful relatives came to es- 
cort the mother and children 
home, one baby per relative, 
and wreathed in smiles they 
cavalcaded out of the gate to 
the propitious popping of fire 
crackers, while every person 
in the hospital who could man- 
age it crowded the corridors 
and doorway to see them off. 

In the old days the emperor 
would not allow three male 
triplets to grow up lest one of 
them usurp his throne. Who 
knows what national service 
one or all of these three girls 
may some day render when 
their three brains concentrate 
on one object ? 


Diong Loh’s Model Government 


Arthus O. Rinden 


{* is not new for Diongloh to 
have a Magistrate capable of 


arranging an excellent platform 
for his government. The town 
has had many such. But the 
present one is unique—he is 
putting his program into prac- 
tice. 

Resulting from the warfare 
and political change from 
which Fukien has suffered dur- 
ing the past three years, the 
Nanking government is seri- 
ously considering our prob- 
lems. Six month ago, Chiang 
Kai Sheck sent personal repre- 
sentatives to assist in bringing 
much needed improvements to 
our province. Diongloh is loc- 
ated in a particularily protect- 
ed position along the coast, and 
was made the seat of govern- 
ment for seven counties. Chi- 
nese with a sense of humor 
call it the “‘ State of Diongloh.” 
With this political elevation 
has come both a new set of 
officials, and a new type. The 
highest official, returned from 
four years of graduate study 
at Harvard, and with ten years 
experience as a teacher of law, 
is a real executive. 
on the theory that one should 
put his own house in order be- 
fore telling the other fellow 


He works 


what to do. When he came, 
the government offices were 
in need of much repair and 
cleaning. He broke precedent 
by personally directing the — 
police and soldiers in doing the 
job quickly and well, without 
added public expense. 

Soon after his arrival, this 
magistrate observed the time- 
worn tradition of proclaiming 
the program for his adminis- 
tration. Of course no one was 
particularily disturbed by that, 
even though it did contain 
some rather startling propos- 
als. Everyone just smiled at 
the notice that sows and their 
offspring were no longer to be 
allowed the freedom of the 
main street. But soon things 
began to happen. The peoples 
attitude suddenly changed 
when they found that disobedi- 
ence incurred the necessity of 


having to give bail to get one’s 


pigs out of the official pen. 
Now, for six months we have 
had much clearner streets. 
Formerely, our only connec- 
tion with the “outside” world 
was by means of the daily 
launch; now we are connected 
with Foochow by both tele- 


_ graph and telephone. No long- 
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er do we have seven varieties 
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of scales, each with varlstione, 
but one official standard scales. 


Instead of paper currency is- 


sued by local firms that fre- 
quently go bankrupt, we now 
have the notes of a large, stable, 
government bank. Very recent- 
ly a good American generator, 
operated by a Swedish Diesel, 
has begun to supply our an- 
cient town with electric lights. 
Our district has never had a 
road, as we understand it in 
America. The Magistrate pro- 
posed to build one connecting 
with Pagoda Anchorage, Foo- 
chow’s port, in one month’s 
time. We all just smiled. But 
in three weeks it was practical- 
ly completed, except for the 
bridges. Over the ten mile 
path to the ocean, men daily 
carry on their backs, loads of 
one hundred and thirty pounds 
of fish for the markets of Foo- 
chow. A man can stand the 
strain for but a very short time. 
A month ago the Magistrate 
announced that the men of the 
district would work out their 
poll tax by constructing a road 
over this route; the finishing 
touches are just now being put 
on. Soon a seawall will be re- 
paired, transforming hundreds 
of acres of useless swamp into 
valuable rice land. It is an- 
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nounced that soon one of the 
largest banks in China will 
open a branch in Diongloh, 
especially for the benefit of the 
farmers. With prevailing inter- 
est rates at about thirty per- 
cent a year, and with a new 
bank loaning money at eight 


“percent, it will be no small aid 


the hard pressed farmers. 
No the people of Diongloh 


trate that really is “ different.” 
He does not use the scant pub- 
lic funds to pad his own poc- 
kets, but for improvements 
much needed for the good of 
the people. We have enjoyed 
having him and his wife, and 
some of the other officials in 
our home, to dine with us, and 
we have been pleased to accept 
their cordial hospitality. 
Friendliness characterizes the 
relation of the church and gov- 
ernment in Diongloh. 


Yes, it is true that not all of 
the nineteen hundred counties 
in China are favored with such 
a progressive government, but 
the number is steadily increas- 
ing. Many people are amazed 
with the slowness of the pro- 
gress in China; in Diongloh, 
we are amazed with the rapidi- 


ty. 


} 

realize that they have a Magis- 
} 


— 


Personal Contacts with China's New 


Life Movement 


Bertha H. Allen 
A group of our Kindergarten of the New Life program. 
Training students start At South Gate I crowd into 


out the front gate with a ban- 
ner proclaiming that they are 
a part of the big Clean-Up 
Week brigade. Arm bands also 
add prestige. The leader has 
her printed orders, the district 
to which her band is assigned 
and the days’ health teachings. 

A group from another school 
appears, to look us over. We 
are praised for cleanliness and 


obedience to sanitary rules un- 


til the school kitchen is reach- 
ed. There is water on the ce- 
ment floor! The bathwater 
heater is in-a corner. This 
means continual carrying in 
and out of buckets of water. 
No severe criticism is made, 
but Miss Hwang, the Principal, 
immediately begins planning 
to have things rearranged be- 
fore another Clean-Up Week. 
Masons are still working on us, 
—the budget will have to 
stretch to cover it,—but we 
need not fear to face the sever- 
est committee when we are 
finished ! 

I am sitting at my desk when 
a request comes to be one of a 
committee to judge the stu- 
dents’ bedrooms as to neatness 
and artistic arrangement. We 
decide on a room occupied by 
two seniors. All this is a part 


a bus. A young man rises and 
politely offers me his seat— 
unheard of a short time ago. 
My ricksha man is stopped by 
a policeman,-—-*'Coat, must 
button.” I start to cross the 
street near the head of the big 
bridge, a guard points me to 
left side, where I belong. 

The Sunday School children 
need a simple patrotic song. 
“China’s childern must be 
brave (or true or pure) in obe- 
dience to the New Life Move- 
ment” is sung with great zest, 
—a link with the teachings of 
Jesus. 

After the wedding of one of 
our graduates, a group of 
young men follow the couple 
to his home, bent on teasing 
the bride as used to be the cus- 
tom. Miss Hwang also follows 
to the home and tries to censor 
some of the plans. Naturally 
her advice is not welcomed. It 
takes courage in China for a 
woman to advise a man! But 
when she faces them with, “Is 
this obeying the New Life 
Movement Rules?” apologies 
result and they are happy. 

Thus these days bring won- 
derful opportunities for co- 
operation between government 
and Christian forces. 


| 
| 
| 
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Women 


Josephene C. Walker 


BD pel group of Shaowu wo- 
men in Foochow is neither 


small nor inactive. A number 
of women have been doing 
needle work, walking miles for 
the chance and frequently ex- 
pressing thanks for this oppor- 
tunity to earn a little and learn 
something of the Life more 
abundant. One young widow 
of eighteen is in our Woman's 
School here. She used to be a 
student in our Kienning Girl's 
School. Forty years ago her 
mother-in-law was a student in 
our Foochow Woman’s School. 
The family suffered terribly 
from the Reds, so now these 
two women are the only ones 
left. 

Each week this Shaowu 
group has been meeting around 
in their various homes. The 
best thing about our gatherings 
is the new spirit that has gripp- 
ed the women. As I move 
among them after the meeting 
I feel that we are then having 


the most helpful part of our 


program. These are some of 
the remarks I have overheard. 

“There are two many of us 
sitting around doing nothing 


' at these meetings. We ought 


to divide up into groups and 


go out and speak. in several 
places.” 


“T hardly know whether I 
dare say what I have been 
thinking ; but I have been wish- 
ing we might go to West Lake 
Park and speak to the crowds 
there—some time when the 
days are longer and warmer. 
My husband and I have been 
there. The people are wanting 
to hear and asking that we 


come in the evening when they 


have leisure.” 

“Good I say! Why shouldn't 
we? But, you know, there is 
another thing we ought to do, 
that is take up a collection and 
buy literature to use.” 

“T’ll see that there is a box 
ready for next week’s cash.” 

“T used to think the preach- 
ers were such hypocrits. [I 
would have nothing to do with 
them or the church. [| know 


- now that that was wrong. In- 


stead I should have prayed for 
them as some one prayed for 
me. The other night I woke 
up sotroubled. I tried to pray 


but could only weep. Finally 


there came to me the verse, 


‘Come unto me all ye that la- 


bor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest,’ then I went 
to sleep resolving that next 
morning I would seek out an 
earnest Christian living in the 
same house and get her help. 


| 
14 
| 
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I did and found she had been 
praying for me.” 


Once our hostess came and 
said to me, “ Do you see that 
woman? She has been a very 
earnest idolater and vegeta- 
rian. Yesterday she came to 
call and asked why I was such 
a devoted Christian now,— 
*You never used to be. Do 


of Christianity ?’ ‘Yes, I do’ 
I replied, and told her what I 
had got, then I kept her for the 
night. At supper she broke 
her vegetarian vows, and has 
started believing.” And why 
shouldn’t she since the poor, 
sad widow she expected to find 
has became a woman of 
abounding joy and energy? 
What miracles we can help ac- 


you really get something out complish throngh our prayers! 


Highlights of Cen Shan Girls School’s 
dightieth Anniversary 
Fan. 3 & 4, 7935 
Nellie M. Walker 


: AN EXHIBIT filling eight rooms where one might see every 


thing from samples of kindergarten hand-work to charts 
comparing the achievements of the founders of the great living 


religions, or sit in a chair belonging to Mrs. Justin Doolittle, who 
built the school in 1855. 


THE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE—a program 
of music, speeches of felicitation, and the historical pageant. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT featuring a play in which the hero 
rids his village of the superstitious worship of the tiger, supple- 


mented by other numbers provided by the students of all the de- 
partments, and the alumnae. 


AN ALUMNAE, at which the alumnae decided to bisa an 


alumnae campaign to raise one hundred thousand dollars, lo- 


eal currency, and to hire an alumnae secretary for a period of 
two years to direct the campaign. The income from this amount 
approximately covers the subsidy now in the process of being 
withdrawn by the American Board. 
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Dean Weigle’s visit to Foochow 
William H. Topping 


Lees Luther A. Weigle of 
Yale Divinity School is vis- 


iting China in the interests of 
training the future leaders of 
the Chinese Church. He comes 
in response to an invitation 
from the N.C.C.R.E. Prior to 
his visit a survey team consist- 
ing of Dr. T. C. Bau, Dr. C. 5S. 
Miao, and Rev. Stanley C. 
Smith, spent several months 
travelling and collecting the 
~ necessary data to put into Dr. 
Weigle’s hands. This data en- 
abled Dr. Weigle on his arrival 
to confer more effectively with 
leaders of the Churches, who 
are concerned with Seminary 
and training work, as“a result 
of which it is expected that cer- 
tain definite proposals may be 
possible that greatly strength- 
en this aspect of our work. 
Dean Weigle arrived in Foo- 
chow on March 15 and left on 
March 20. Besides visiting our 
educational institutions, he 
held many important confer- 
ences. There was an all-day 
conference on Theological 
Training, where about 40 in- 
terested Church leaders, in- 
cluding both Chinese and for- 
eigners, and respresenting al] 
the denominations, met Dean 
Weigle, and went thoroughly 


into the question of Union 
work in Theological training. 
A follow-up committee consist- 
ing of three representatives 
from each denomination was 
appointed. 

Perhaps the most important 
conference for our own de- 
nomination was when our 
Church Committee appointed 
to study the American Board’s 
document on “A Consideration 
of Basic Policy,’ met with 
Dean Weigle for half a day 
and went quite thoroughly into 
the Board’s proposal,that in the 
future the resources of the A- 
merican Board be used for the 
training of Church leaders. It 
will be remembered by those 


who have read this document 
that it says: 


“That the Chinese Church 
Should be chiefly concerned, with 
the discovery and the enlistment 
of such leadership, and the Amer- 
ican Board should be primarily 
concerned with the maintenance 
of programs of leadership train- 


ing.” 

While it was readily acknow- 
ledged, that the Church should 
be chiefly concerned with the 
discovery of new leaders, and 
that the American Board 
should be primarily concerned 
with leadership training, there 
was unanimity of opinion on 


i 
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the point, that at the present 
stage of development, the en- 
listment of the leadership thus 
trained, should not be the sole 
concern of the Church, but 
that for some time to come 
there would have to be cooper- 
ation between the Church and 
the Board in the maintenance 
of a trained leadership. The 
_ greater part of our discussion 
centered on this point. 


The cooperation between 
the Church and the Board, 
however, must be along differ- 
ent lines from those followed 
in the past. The problem for 
the Church is to work out a 
“Planned economy,” by which 
a ministry of satisfactory scho- 


‘ lastic standing for all types of 


churches could be supported. 


_We cannot allow the local 


church to decide the salary and 
therefore the standard of liv- 
ing of our ministry, because 
this eventually determines the 
scholastic standing of the min- 
istry also—hence the demand 
for a low grade (School) of 
ministry. The General Assem- 
bly, the Synod must determine 


both the scholastic standing 


and the “living” for its minis- 


_ try, and nothing lower than the 


standard set should be tolerat- 
ed. If our planned church 
economy can provide the “ liv- 
ing,” we need have no fear 
about attaining the scholastic 
standing for the ministry. | 


Bowlers 


don’t want to be a middle school teacher but if I could do a 
college professor, I'd like that. (Wenshan School) | 


The telegraph is a device for the transmission of human in- 
telligence by means of an electric current. 


A tennis ball is made of rubber inside where there is a va- 


cancy. 


The electric bell is an instrument run by electricity and used 


for alarming purposes. 


The flea has the most vital concern to the possibility of the 


prevalence of pestilence. 


(Entrance Exam) 


The rice makes a wide availability in China. (Exam) 
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John Teng Elects the Sacrificial Life 


Robert W. McClure 


TWELVE years ago I visited 


e city of Kienning Hsien, 
a country seat located on the 
watershed that divides our Fu- 
kien Province from Kiangsi 
Province. For some years we 
had been looking forward to 
establishing there a new station 
where American Board mis- 


sionaries might live and work. | 


I was exploring the city for a 
site on which we might build a 
boys’ school. A little hillock, 
overgrown with weeds and 
brush, just inside the north 
gate of the city, attracted my 
interest. I stood on its top 


speculating on the desirability 


of the site. The north wind 
was blowing and that made me 
wonder whether the place 
might not be too exposed in the 
winter time for we have no 
stoves in our schools. 

Among others with me was 
a twelve year old lad. He was 
a native of the city. In reply 
to my question about the win- 
ter winds he said, “ It does not 
blow hard here. If you cut 


down the weeds and brush 


there will not be any wind.” 
Many a person has thus con- 
fused cause and effect. 


The boy, John Teng, became > 
one of my. students. In a vil-. 
18 


lage near by was a girl of 
about the same age. She enter- 
ed the girls’ school. Came the 
years following the rise to pow- 
er of the Nationalist army 1927. 
The countryside was overrun 
with brigands and communists. 
These two young folk along 
with thousands of others 
sought refuge in the port city 
of Foochow. The girl enrolled 
as a student nurse in Dr. Dyer’s 
hospital; the boy as a student 
in the University. She finished 
her training first, for he had to 
earn his way so could not carry 
a full schedule. Her training 
finished, they married; she con- 
tinuing her work as a graduate 
nurse, and he as a student. 

Last month he graduated 
with a B.A. degree, and became 
eligible for a job paying from 
$50 to $60 a month. During 
the past six month the Nation- 
alist army had driven the com- 
munists out of the province. 
The up-country people were 
able after from two to four 
years of exile, to return to their 
broken homes. 

It is possible again to open 
our schools and other kinds of 
work. Fortunately money giv- 
en by the Union Church at 

(Continued on page 26) . 
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How do we really tell the God News‘ 


Willard L. Beard 


The Place.—Geng Kau, a village fifteen miles from Foochow. 
The Time.—Sunday evening, March, 10th. 1935. 


The Circumstance :— : 

On the invitation of the only 
Christian in the village, a high 
school student and I had come 
for supper and to spend the 
night. Twenty-four had gath- 
ered in the room I was to sleep 
in, farmers, and business men, 
intelligent above the average 
cross-section of Chinese rural 
folk. Thep knew very little 
about Christianity. 


The Folk 

They came of their own ac- 
cord to talk. It is all very in- 
formal. The method is con- 
versational. How do you be- 
gin? No need,—there is a self- 
starter. Ask them when they 
are to begin to plow for rice. 
Then follow with education, 
aviation, eclipses, morality, 
God, idols, prayer, sin, wed- 
dings, funerals, birthdays, etc. 
Are there bandits in your 
country?” “ Heaven and earth 
are biggest,” they control all 
things.” Reply,—‘“I think you 
are right according to your 
knowledge. But when you 


think carefully you see a man. 


is greater than the earth, for 
he buys a piece of. ground and 
he does as he pleases with it, 
builds a house on part, uses a 
part for a garden, a part fora 
rice field, etc. Man is master 
of the ground. Until recently 
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the heaven was greater than 
man but now man flies into 
the heaven 40,000 feet and 
more, he is bigger than the 
heaven. If you think, you must 
ask where do these all come 
from? There must be some- 
thing greater than they and 
greater than man. I call that 
greatest thing a spirit, God. In 
Foochow you say Siong Da. 
He loves us. He takes care of 
us, feeds and clothes us. He 
does this for all, good and bad.” 


We spent about two hours 
and a half on the above out- 
line. I was tired. The student 
asked to relieve me and testi- 
fied most tactfully. His father 
was one of the listeners and 
conversers. The host also tes- 
tified to his trust in God, before 
his relatives and neighbors. 


At 10:20, I began to think of 
going to bed. But on the bed 
sat four husky men. And they 
showed no signs of retiring. 
So I suggested that we three 
Christians pray, “All right.” 
We sat just as we were. All 
three prayed while the room 
was perfectly quiet. Well, did 
they go! No one budged. It 
was almost 11:00 p.m. before 
I got horizontal. But it was a 
great experience, and it gave: 
great satisfaction. I look for 
another chapter next month. 


| 
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a the newest life 
in all the Mission schools 
comes to us in the Kindergar- 
tens, of which the American 
Board is conducting six in Foo- 
chow, one connected with 
Wenshan, one with the Union 
High School, and four in con- 
nection with various city 
churches. This term they are 
full to over-flowing, and when 
one teacher handles thirty of 
these little ones just out ofa 
Chinese home, there is a great 
deal of adjustment to ‘ new life’ 
on the part of both teacher and 


pupils. 


But after even a month of 
planned work, one is amazed 
at the amount of order and 
discipline, not to mention co- 
operation, which these teachers 
have secured. There are a few 
leaders quite evident among 
the children of each kindergar- 
ten, and with joy and delight 
they are taking hold of the task 
of helping the teacher, and 
helping the other children. 


One strange thing we note each 


term is the pleasure the chil- 
dren get from the songs, even 
though they appear to lack the 
slightest appreciation of music. 
Many of them are monotones, 
and cannot carry the simplest 
tune, but there is something 


about the rythm, or the con- 
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Young Life in City Kindergartens 


Agnes M. Christian 


certed effort, or possibly the - 
action of the songs that gives 
them real pleasure, and often 

a child who can not sing a note 
is the first one to call for a 
song, when there is a chance 
for choice. 


And now, after one month 
of orientation, begins the clean- 
liness drill, which is so much 
needed ; but which has to wait 
till the children are accustom- 
ed to the routine of school. 
When we visit kindergartens 
early in the term, the children 
look much like those we see in 
the homes from which they 
come, but before the end of 
the term, there is a noticeable 
improvement in clean hands 
and faces, and in clothing as 
well; and in a few instances 
the mothers take up the new 
ideas, and make a change in 
the habits at home. These re- 
marks doubtless show that our 
city kindergartens minister to 
children from the more needy 
homes—East Gate has mostly 
the children of the market 
gardeners in that neighbor- 
hood; Davis Memorial is in 
the heart of the city slum dis- 
trict; etc. These are the poor, 
whom we have always with us, 
and it is a joy to seek to help 
them to the Light of the 
World. 
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Adult Education 
M. Wiley 


“ Experience proves that the same amount of information, which it takes 
the half grown youth—dozing on the school forms—three to five years to 
learn, can be acquired by adults who are keen on learning and who have 
done practical work, in the space of from three to five months.” 

(The Folk High Schools of Demark) 


HE Woman’s Bible School 
of Fairy Bridge, Foochow 


City, began the spring Term 
with an enrollment of seventy 
students. They are “keen on 
learning” and “have done prac- 
tical work ” and by great per- 
sistency have reached this late 
opportunity to “read books ”— 
—and there is no “dozing on 
the forms.” 
- Full three-fourths of the wo- 
men have come from villages 
far and near, most of them 
having come from an atmos- 
phere of mental and spiritual 
famine, and from an unloved 
existence that made them un- 
loving. They cannot fail to 
realize the difference between 
their home environment and 
the school life of cheer and 
helpfulness, for they have met 
with understanding teachers of 
their own race. Best of all 
they have come into contact 
with the vitalizing personality 
of Christ, and His love is prov- 
ing a wonderful expansive 
power in their contracted lives. 
These women students re- 
turn to their homes during the 
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vacations taking with them a 
new life, the life of Jesus 
Christ, in their hearts. What 
more practical way to help on 
“Rura] Development” or the 
“New Life Movement” than 
to begin with the Christianiz- 
ing of the home through its 
women ? 

Each term several women 
come to the Woman’s Bible 
School from Buddhist nunner- 
ies (a refuge of the despairing 
and the undesired), with faces 
stolid and hopeless. What joy 
to see these unlovely faces 
transformed and the old shell 
of distrust fall away in an at- 
mosphere of affection! The 
vague concept of some good 
somewhere, to be earned by a 
not clearly understood me- 
thod, gives place to a positive 
faith in a Saviour whose reli- 
gion is linked up with life and 
right attitudes toward life. | 

Adult education is becoming 
very popular—and rightly so. 
Christian Education for women 
has been and is the aim of the 
Woman’s Bible School, that the 
late-privileged ones may not be 
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wholly neglected, and that this who come for the “loaves and 
means of Christianizing the _ the fishes” find not only mate- 
home may be made use of. rial help but the blessed Master 

And what is very rewarding Himself who turned no one 
in this work for women is the away whatever the original 
certainty that most of those motive for coming. 


A New Rind of New Life 
Mary R. Newell 


Some new life in our work at Union High School? For some 
time a new thing has been growing before our eyes. A new 
thing for China surely. Our boys used to work because they 
must and now when the time comes for manual work they seem 
really to like it. 


_ But the best, recent piece of new life won't let me remem- 


_ ber anything else. A child of seven-from the country home 


where a drunken father has made life a nightmare. Her mother 


committed suicide one night after a beating and he has threa- 
tened to sell the child. 


_ For more than a year her older brother, a student at Union 
High, has prayed with faith that she might be allowed to go to 
school and a few weeks ago that prayer was answered. 


Her grandmother is very old and has not taken very good 
care of her. She has been herding cows and so she was a lit- 
tle wild thing the day she came. Her clothes were scanty and 
patched, she had no stockings and her shoes were too small. 
We planned new clothes and after a bath and a hair-cut, the 
frightened look changed to wonder and then to real happiness. 
For two nights she cried herself to sleep and then accepted us 
as friends and entered into her new life with joy. She had nev- 
er, before, seen a bus or electric lights or a telephone or run- 
ning water and she had noname! They just called her “Little 
Sister,” so we had to find a new name for her. We call her 
High Hope! | | 

Now she has gone to a fine girl’s school where she ;studies 
with other girls. She will learn to read and write and sing and 
know all about this wonderful world. 

_ Every time‘an unprivileged child like this can go to school it 
means new life for her and family and her village. God grant 
it may mean a new life in the Kingdom of Heaven. | j 


New Nurses 
Jacobs 


A letter has just come to the desk of the Suverintendent of 
Nurses of Foochow Christian Union Hospital the contents of 
which give us much pleasure. It is a letter from a satisfied pa- 
tient and expresses appreciation for the good nursing received 
while a patient in the hospital. Good nursing was not always 
to be had even in our Christian hospitals but now that a new 
spirit has come into the lives of the nurses they really seem to 
enjoy their work. No longer the old customs and superstitions 
bind them, for the real significance of nursing as an art is be- 
gining to_be felt and expressed. | 

What has made this change possible ? I believe a few sentences 
taken from an English composition on “When I got my Cap” 
will give us aclue. “A nurse ought to remember three things,— 

First—Sacrifice. We must offer our thoughts and time for the 
patient. 

2nd— Kindness. Be kind in spite of difficulties. 

3rd—Justice. Treat all, rich and poor, alike. 

Another: 

“Jesus said, (The son of man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.) I shall 

try to follow Jesus’ words and imitate his acts for my life.” 
Is it not possible that students who come with such a purpose 
and understanding will find joy in their nursing and be silent 
witnesses for Christ ? 


[ THE ON-GOING CHURCH ININGTAI ] 


(Continued from page 5) 

Then we look at the students 
and orphans now in our school 
—we hear them sing and pray, 
and we realize that truly, New 
Life has come into their souls. 
It is a constant struggle in our 
mission work, to produce a 
- sufficient number of such men 
and women to assure that the 
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future civilization of China will 
be Christian. A big job. A 
splendid start. A great door of 
opportunity calling us to carry 
on. Fewer missionaries and 
diminished funds are no excuse 
for slackening the drive to 
build now and here the King- 
dom of God, 


Spiritual Advances in our College 
World 


Roderick Scott 


HE observer can note a 
number of signs of ad- 


vance. 

(I) Students are getting 
more serious-minded. The 
most common question a stu- 
dent asks is “What is the 
meaning of life? Classes in 
philosophy and religion are 
larger than before; quite a 
number of students propose to 
major in philosophy, even 
though, in an intensely prac- 
tical country, ‘philosophy 
bakes no bread.’ 

By the same token there is 
less interest in Communism 
among college students; one 
finds that only among junior 


high students; do they feel 


that Chinese communism is 
somehow only half-baked? Is 
it for the same reason that 
emotional religious appeals 
strike fire only among this 
younger group too? | 

Be that as it may, the new 
Religion and Youth Movement, 
sponsored by the National Y. 
M.C.A., which was inaugurat- 
ed by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
plans to face the thoughtful 
youth of the country with the 
challenge of a genuinely reflec- 


tive religious program. Fukien 
is to have the honor of being 
represented on the Religion 
and Youth speakers’ team this 
coming fall by Prof. W. Y. 
Chen, Dean of College of Arts, 
and already a widely popular 
student speaker. 

(II) The students at Fukien 
are reported to have one of 
the most active Student Chris- 
tian Associations in the coun- 
try. They continue to supply 
much of the leadership of the 
North Fukien Christian Stu- 
dent Union, which runs entire- 
ly under student power; they 
recently put on a very success- 
ful retreat with over 80 dele- 


gates from all the Foochow — 


church schools. | 

In company with the faculty, 
the Fukien S. C. A. staged a 
three day chapelseries on “The 
Life Crisis’ conducted by Act- 
ing President W. Y. Chen; at- 
tendance leaped from an aver- 
age of 30 to 100; 45 asked for 
interviews, of whom 20 were 
non-Christians. Part of the 
significance of these numbers 
lies in the common student 
tradition that only a visiting 
speaker is worth listening to. 
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‘Why should I go to chapel?” 
a student was overheard to 
ask a friend, “I can hear that 
prof every day in class.” The 
Eddys and the Stanley Joneses 
have got them into bad habits, 
I fear. 

So active is this student 
Christian business that a gov- 
ernment educational inspector 
complained there was too 
much evidence of religion on 
the campus: a handsone chapel 
and too many student religious 
notices on the bulletin boards! 

(III) Interest in the rural 
experiment station at Nieu 
Tien continues to grow among 
students and faculty. Our col- 
lege is really in the country, 
really on the land itself, but 
rural reconstruction has been 
slow in getting started in Fu- 
kien, and until we got our 
Director of Rural Service, the 


rural service major was diffi- 


cult to fit into the arts and 
science schedule for either 
faculty or students. 

- (IV) College educators are 
beginning to take hold of the 
religious problem in a new way. 
Under the auspices of the 
Council of Higher Education 
a conference was held in 
Shanghai in January to consid- 
er the problems of religion in 
the colleges from the stand- 
point rather more of the Chi- 
nese educator than has been 


done in the past, where in so 
many places religious work has 
been very much in the hands 
of the missionary professors. 
One prominent Chinese vice- 


president rose to defend the 


thesis that education should be 
for education’s sake, and that 
religion had nothing to do with 
it; but he was completely out- 
voted by the delegates. 

(V) A last sign is the project 
initiated by Professor Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of The 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Prof. Flewelling has 
been lecturing during the win- 
ter at the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peiping. He pro- 
poses to establish a series of 
international fellowships in 
philosophy under the banner 
of Personalism, or Personalis- 
tic Idealism, Dr. Flewelling on. 


- the Pacific Coast and Prof. 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman on 
the Atlantic coast being the 
leaders of this school of 
thought. 

The Fukien faculty endorsed 
most heartily Dr. Flewelling’s 
project and the Chinese gov- 
ernment has promised its sup- 
port. “The work of the pro- 
phet,” says Eugene W. Lyman, 
in The Meaning and Truth of 
Religion ” (p.219) must be sup- 
plemented by that of the relig- 
ious thinker.” But so far, in 
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spite of the dependence of 
western Christianity on reli- 
gious thinkers, no formal effort 
has been made to prepare or 
develop religious thinkers for 
the Christian movement in 
China. There is hardly any- 


thing more modern in modern 
missions than this project 
would be if its noted creator 
should succeed, as he so em- 
inently deserves to, in found- 
ing his fellowships in philoso- 
phy. 


JOHN TENG ELECTS THE SACRIFICIAL LIFE 


(Continued from page 18) 

Glencoe, Illinois, for the work 
at Kienning, had been waiting 
in the bank for just this oppor- 
tunity, so in spite of the seri- 
ous cuts in our appropriation 
we are abke to plan a school at 
Kienning. I offer Mr. Teng 
$300 for the year’s expenses, 
including his salary, for the 
school. His wife was interest- 
ed to go back and serve her 
own people. I had nothing to 
offer her for salary but said that 


I would give her $200 to buy 
drugs for the dispensary, and 
if she were willing to go she 
might have what she could 
make in fees. | 

They accepted the offer and 
started on the two weeks’ jour- 
ney by hand-propelled boat -— 
back to the countryside so 
grievously stricken during the 
past five years. And so the 
work goes on, and the candle 


is passed from one hand to an- 
other. 


Gandle Light Carol Service 


Hwa Nan College Choir 
and 


Fukien Christian University Choir 
December 16 and 21, 1934. 
PROCESSIONAL HYMN: 
““O Come All Ye Faithful” 
PRAYER: 


Response: “ Holy night, peaceful night,” 
GLAD TIDINGS: 


Antiphons — Dickinson 
O Have Ye Heared the — “ XVI Century 
| Arr. by Dickinson 
PROPHECY: 
“Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming ” Michael Praetorius 
THE SHEPHERDS: | 
“Christmas Carol” Hungary’ 
Arr. by Lajos Serly 
“Shepherd’s Christmas Song” Austrian: 


Arr. by Dickinson 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST: , 


“We Three Kings of Orient Are” Congregation 
THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY: 


“ Slumber Song of the Infant Jesus” F. A. Gevaert 
: Arr. by Dickinson 
“ The Song of Mary” Spanish 
| Arr. by Kranz 
THF CHILDREN AT THE MANGER: 
“Christ and the Children” German 
| Arr. by Nagler 
ADORATION : 
“ Carol of the Flowers” Bar Quercy 
“In Bethlehem’s Manger Lowly Arr. by Dickinson 
“A Joyous Christmas Song” F. A. Gevaert 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION | 
CHORAL AMEN 
Dresden 


RECESSIONAL HYMN: 
| “ Joy to the World” 


Directors: Miss Grace Davis-Hwa Nan College. 
Mrs. Roderick Scott—Fukien Christian Univerety, 
Pianist: | Miss Eugenie Savage—Hwa Nan College. 
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Che Foo” of Poochow. 


Arthur O. Rinden 


HE character “ Foo” fi of Foochow HH, is the most popu- 

lar of all the forty thousand Chinese characters. It means 

“Happines.” Foochow is the City of Happiness, and Fukien 1s 
the Happy Province. 

Some of the explanations given to this popular character, are 
very interesting. It is made up of two halves, the left and the 
right. The right hand portion is pictorial @. The bottom part 
is a rice field ff you can see the little dykes that cross it. It is 
said that each of these little sections represents a “‘ mou,” or one 
sixth of an acre; if one person has the rice from four of these 
little sections, he will not go hungry. Above the field is a mouth 
[, and yet above it is the numeral one. Hence it follows, that 
if all the rice from these four little fields may be had by only 
one mouth, there will be no hunger, and there will be real oc- 
casion for happiness. But this is only half of the meaning of 
“Foo;” the left side of the character 4;, means “ spiritual,” and 
suggests that the Chinese people have long recognized the fact 
that the life of man requires far more than the bread, or rice, 
that he must eat. 


This character, which is much older than Christianity, has 
come to have a real Christian significance. It is the “ Foo” of 
‘*“Foo Yin”—-the Happy News—the gospel. It is much used in 
the Bible, and ‘particularily in the New Testament. Since 
churches in China are known as “‘ Happy News Halls” @#®. 
this character appears very prominently on the front of every 
church building. When one considers the great emphasis placed 
on the physical needs of life, as well as on the spiritual needs, 
by the Christian forces in China today, one recognizes that this 
character is an epitome of the program of modern missions. 


The character for happiness is also much used by non-Chris- 
tians. At New Year time it is frequently written with black ink 
on red (color of happiness) paper, or with red ink on white 
paper, and pasted on the doors of houses. Sometimes it is writ- 
ten in greatly enlarged form—six or eight feet high, on the wall 
opposite the main door of the entrance to a house. This custom is 
explained by saying that happiness will then always be near. In 
opening the door, everyone will see it. It is sometimes made 
with the pictures of four bats at its four corners. Bats are used 
because they are called by the same sound, and have thus come 
to be symbols of happiness. This combination with the bats is 
known as the “ Five Happinesses,” generally thought to refer to: 
wealth, public office, tranquility, virtue, and death at an old age 
in peace. This characteris much used for decorative purposes, 
and is often seen on pieces of linen, brass, carved wood etc. 
that are sent to America. | 


* 
* 


Foochow Mission Directory 


Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Beard, Foochow City 

Miss Martha Wiley, Foochow City 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward H. Smith, Ing Tai 

Mr. and Mrs, G. M. Newell, Foochow 

Rev. F. P. Beach, Fukien Christian University, Foochow 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Christian, Foochow City 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. Gillette, On furlo 

Miss Laura D. Ward, Diong Loh 

My. and Mrs. Roderick Scott, Fukien Christian University, 
Foochow 

Dr. Lora G. Dyer, Foochow City 

Miss Bertha H. Allen, Foochow City 

Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Topping, Foochow City 

Miss Susan E. Armstrong, On furlo 

Miss Hazel M. Atwood, On furlo 

Miss Lucy B. Lanktree, Ing Tai 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. Thelin, Foochow 

Miss Lyda S. Houston, Foochow City 

Dr. and Mrs. Horace E. Campbell, Foochow 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur O. Rinden, Diong Loh 

Rev. and Mrs. R. W. McClure, Foochow City 

Miss Jennie J. Jacobs, Foochow 

Miss Helen H. Smith, On furlo 

Miss Leona L. Burr, Foochow City 

Miss Nellie M. Walker, Foochow 

Miss J. C. Walker, Foochow City 


Personal News Ttems. 


Dr. and Mrs. Beard were honored on the occasion of Dr. 
Beard’s seventieth birthday anniversary by a reception arranged 
by their Chinese and missionary friends. About three hundred 
friends attended the reception, which was held in the buildings 
of Foochow College and Lau Memorial church. 


Dr. Horace Campbell went to the Peiping Union Medical 
Hospital on March 16th. for treatment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy A. Thelin were happy to announce the 
birth of a second son, Robert Benjamin, on January 11th. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur O. Rinden were happy to announce the 
birth of a second daughter Edith Anna on March 13th.; six 


teeny earlier, on March 13th, their first daughter, Margaret, was 
rp. 


Miss Lucy Lanktree is to go on furlo in June, after a period 


of eight years service in Ingtai. She plans to return via the 
Suez route. 


Miss Betty Beach returns to America in June, to enter college 
in the fall. | 


* x * 


Mr. John McClure will return to America this summer, to 
enter Bates College in the fall. 


* * * 


Dr. and Mrs. Gillette, Robert and Donald, left Shanghai for 
America on April 13th. Both Dr. and Mrs. Gillette will go at 
once to the Mayo Clinic for treatment. 

* * 


Mrs. Robert Cushman of Pawtucket is visiting her daughters 
Elizabeth Thelin of Foochow, and Mary Brown of Shanghai. 
— has recently returned from a visit with other relatives in — 

ton. 


Mr. Stewart Cushman, of the General Electric company of 
Bridgeport Connecticut, also spent a time visiting his sisters and 
other relatives in China during his recent trip around the world. 
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